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BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 
I knew her when the hectic flush 
Was deep’ning on her cheek, 
And little dream’d that brilliant blush 
Of early death could speak. 


Her eyes!—they were of violet blue, 
Soft, spiritual, serene, 

Aud a slizht shade of sadness too, 
In their pure depths was seen. 


Oh! none could harbor thought of sin, 
And meet those earnest eyes; 

She seem’d but lent to earth to win, 
Uur spirits to the skies.— 


Her pale and lofty brow bespoke 
No ordinary mind, , 

Her voice the dreams of boyhood woke, 
And every thought refin’d. 


Oh! many a lovely form [’ve met, 
And sunny smile, but none, 

So deep within my beart is set, 
As hers, that gifted one. 


Hearts gather’d round her as she mov’d, 
Delighting all to bless; 

No being e’er was more belov’d, 
More form’d for happiness. 


And she was happy—though she knew, 
Long years were not her lot;— 

That in the graveyard shut from view, 
She soon would sleep forgot. 


That other hands would pluck the flow’rs 
Which once her care had known, 

That other feet would tread the bow’rs 
Where she so brightly shone: 


That o’er her lone and quiet grave, 
The summer breeze would bend, 
The long rank-grass unheeded wave, 

The snow and rain descend; 


And yet the world look glad and gay, 
And life still brightness wear, 
Unmindful of the swift decay, 
Of one so young and fair. 


She knew and felt it all—and still,, 
Ne’er at her fate repined, 

But meekly to her Father’s will, 
Her ev’ry wish resign’d. 


Sweetness and goodness round her shone,— 
Intent on others weal, 

The love which “seeketh not its own,” 
Inspir’d her spirit’s zeal. 


And though her race was short ‘twas bright, 
And mark’d by peace with God, 

A golden track of fadeless light, 
Such was the path she trod. 


Rustic Glen, Sept. 26th. 1837. 
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THE DOLEFUL MAN, 
A SKETCH. 


Original. 





Joy on, joy on, the footpath way, 
And merrily bent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tune in a mile-a. 


Shakspecre—Winter’s Tale. 
Ithas been my lot to know Sir George Dismal for many 


domestic broil, and every species of 


finds him now 


mind 


“Moving accidents by field and flood,” 


engaged, soul and body, in harrassing his own 
» and tormenting the spirits of every one around him by 


} 


| 


‘|| here was groan the second, “ditto repeated.” 


| 





continually representing to himself and ihem, (like the worthy 
Menedemus in Terence) visions of horror, frightful enough | 
jto be classed with the very furie, which can never take place, 
|| and for which there is no earthly thing to justify the possi- 
bility of their ever happening. Sucha man was George Dis- 
mal in his moody humors. True to the Englishman’s notion | 
| of privilege he really would be miserable were he not allowed 
he indulgence of ais whim, which, to do him justice, he cer- 
tainly exercises to the “top of his bent.” 

The first occasion upon which I met Sir George Dismal 
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[PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 















“Ha! ha! did you ever hear any thing so rediculous. But, 
if you have nothing better to do, and relish the induction 
so much, come and dine with me, and you shall hear the con- 
tinuation of the play.” , 

“J assent with pleasure,” said I, and we parted. 

At five o’clock 1 repaired to the chambers of Harry Somers. 
I found the table laid for three; Harry engaged in torturing a 
tune from an old German flute, which appeared to contain, 
from the variety of tone and modulation, it possessed, all the 
properties gener@lly ascribed to the “hurdy-gurdy,” an instru- 





gave me full insight into his character. I was seated in a | 
box at a well known refectory in London, chewing the cud of | 
sweet and bitter coffee, or rather endeavoring to (we have no | 
English word to express the mode or the action. The French | 
have it ‘avalei,’ the only true term,) grind through a viscid and 

blackish mass, entitled by courtesy and by the master of the 

establishment, genuine Mucha: when [ heard a voice exclaim | 
in an adjoining box, with vast emphasis, the following words, 

“Psha! sir, don’t tell me! We are going backwards every | 
day. Talk of your march of intellect— a precious humbug! , 
I can see, sir, though you nor you can’t—but if you live long | 
enough you will witness the downfall ofthe English constitu. | 
tion—a sight, sir, to make the angels weep!—you will see the | 
crown empty—our parliament dissolved—our form of laws | 
converted into the vilest agrarianism—no king—no lords—no 
church—but, sir, the country will be governed by a radical 
mob, headed by Dan O’Connel who sir, doubtless is waiting 
| only a fitting opportunity to elevate himself to the post of a 
| Danton, a Marat or Robespierre!” 

This last.sentence was flanked by a most eloquent rap on 
the table, and the rear of the whole address brought up witha 
heavy groan or two. 

Presently another voice took up the role. 

“My dear Dismal, why should you make yourself so un- 
happy by these chimerical fancies?—What you affirm, can | 
never take place, and—” 

“Not take place, sir,—not take place!—zounds sir, d’ye tell 
me so, who have made the investigation of passing events the 
sole study of my life. see it, sir—I see it plainly!—Farewell 
for ever to the constituiion and laws of old England!” and; 

















“Ha! ha! George you really make yourself rediculous— 
|Neither you norI will ever see what you predict to take 
place,” 

| “Very well, sir—-very well!—laugh away—grin away. You 
|may chance to grin on the other side of your chops—and| 





| part when my old friend, Harry Somers, tapped me on the 
| 
{ 
| 


He was then precisely as he is now. Time, which | 
has falsified so many of his lugubrious predictions, and | 
disappointed him in his fond anticipations of civic disunion— | sing with Sir George Dismal, an old friend of mine; who seizes 


| touching a manner?” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|that too before long!” Whereupon the speaker rose and | 
walked out. 
I had finished my vilg potation, and was preparing to de- 


shoulder. ; 
“Qh! Harry,” said I “is it you? I thought I recognized || 
your voice.” 
“Yes,” said he, “I have just been amusing myself with one | 





of the greatest originals you ever saw.” 
| “What?” said I “was it you whd held convgrse with the | 
_gentleman who deplored the downfall of the constitution in so | 


| “Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Harry, “did you overhear our con- | 
| fab?”” 

“I had the pleasure,” said I. 

“And, egad, I’ve had the pleasure, as you call it, of listen. 
ing to the same thing for the last three years. I was conver- 





every opportunity to make himself happily unhappy, by fore- || 
telling tle advent of all the woes deprecated in the iitany.” | 
“Yes,” said I “so it would appear from his agrarian govern- | 











} ment and his apprehensions of O’Connel’s Jacobinism.” | 





ment now becoming, happily obsolete, and the very quintes- 
sence of a cracked life; in shorf, the sounds produced were 
enough to destroy the peace and happiness of all Pentonville. 
(By the way, how remarkable it is that the musical taste of all 
single gentlemen should be centred, as it- were, upon single 
chambers and a German flute.) Upon the rug lay Harry’s cat 
an animal of peculiar sagacity, if we may believe the account 


'| of her owner; and the rest of the room displayed all that ele- 


gant confusion only to be found in the abode of single gen- 
tlemen of a rather brackish inclination. Sir George had not 
yet made his appearance. 

“Ah!” said Harry discontinuing his diabolical noise, “glad 
to see you. I expect Dismal every moment. I’d lay an even 
bet that he brings some awful tale with him.” 

Just at that moment, Sir George made his appearance. He 
advanced towards Harry, and extending one leg, sufficiently 
well bespattered with black mud, bawled with indignant coun- 
tenance: 

“So sir—here is your march of intellect—your radical re- 
form—your humbug!—this is what it is,°to have your 
penny repositories for enlightening the brains and polish- 
ing the minds of the rabble! your mental Day’ and Mar- 
tins!” 

“Why George, what’s the matter?—How did you get in such 
a pickle?” 

“A picklel—gad, sir,—it is a pickle!—Why, SirI’ll tell 


|| you—and this worthy gentleman to whom I have not yet had 


an introduction. More degeneracy of the times, though it 
may be the fashion.” , 

“Why zounds!” said mt “it’s all your own fault. You 
would break out in invecti¥@8 upon your favorite topicks, be- 
fore, I had an opportunity.” &: 


_ “We were introduced and made nt aad 
* “Well George,” said Somers, “higw did you get so bespat- 
tered?” 

“Why, sir, I'll tell ye—but its only adding another instance 
to the truth of my predictions, at which you are so often 
pleased to laugh. 1 was crossing the street, sir, and the ras- 
cally sweeper held out his hat into which I deposited a half- 
penny. But, sir, that did’nt content the extravagant villain, 


|he actually demanded a penny and when he found that 


I would not acceed so exorbitant a de —by Jove, sir, he 


| whirled round his brush filled with bladk mud, and dis- 


charged it full against my breeches, a blackguard radical, 


| doubtless. You see, sir that the depravity of the age has 


eached so far as to despise the rights of private property!— 
“Ha! ha! George—a little water will soon do your busi- 


'| ness—” 


“Yes, sir, a little water may clean my garments—but all 
the water in the Thames can’t wash out the conviction from 
my: mind, that agrarianism—republicanism—atheism—and 
for aught I know, primitive barbarism, are rapidly striding 
over the land. S’death, sir, it was but a few nights ago that 
I adventured near the’theatre. Sir, some pickpocket—the 
devil confound him—ran off with my handkerchief; and 
another worthy, who was condoling me upon the loss of my 
“vipe;” as he was pleased, most classically, to denominate it, 
had a pluck at my watch. Good heaven, sir, is it not appar- 
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_sing occasionally from national to individual degeneration. 





ent that when the rights of private property are no longer [Some minutes before that event, he called a friend to his side 
respected, the agrarian system must prevail?” d and spake to him thus, with a weak and low i 
I was almost choked with suppressed laughter on listening || “My dear friend—the times are truly awful!—nothing - 
to this lucid display of the rights of private property, when | degencracy—rebellion and 0d stare us in the face. 
dinner being announced, the discourse —— for the|| great revolution is taking place!—I wont live to see it, but 
present, Sir George commencing upon anothe score. | mark the words of _ who has made passing events the study 
“Harry Somers!—Harry Somers! heresis another instance of his lifo—you will! sede 
of innovagjon!— when a private man ay a hearty old bache- So saying, a George Dismal sank back and expired. : 
lor dines at half past five!—Igwould’nt Care Sir, about the mat- | Reader if thou regrettest the death of Sir George—comfort 
ter if you were married; for it is very natural to suppose that || thyself, there are many such in the world, and even thou may- 
those mistaken devil’s who havetbandoned he ranks of celiba- jest apply to thyself the conclusion of the tale, which Gil Blas 
cy, should be compelled to wait the pleasure of their Au- |) tells his reader of the two scholars and the soul of the lecenti- 


gust spouses. ‘Things were different in the good old da s of | 
Queen Bell. You saw no affectation of display there, sir: | 
beef and ale were the commodities which supplied food—you ' 
can discover no French or Italian poisons, cooked by a greasy |warde aux instructions morales qu elles renferment, tu ne reti- 
martre de Cuisine in a red woollen nightcay 
sour whey, served up under titles of imposing m 
no luxurious couches--no midnight assembles—and ail was 
ther health, prosperity and cheerfuncss. Sir, I could weep as || 

I witness the decay and degencracy from those hadits which | DUNCANIUS. 
ensured our nation’s weal to the precursive marks of rapid ap- | Origine. 


F y "re sobinism!— it will come, sir—I || 
proach towards Frgnch Jacobinism i » sir—T} : 
may not sce it—neither may you—but the next gencration | Towards the close of the thirtecth century the ruins of a 


| church at Liebenthal, Silesia, were to be seen which, it is said, 








ate, Pedro Garcias. 
“Qui que tu sois,ami lecteur, tu vas ressembler l’un on l’an- 


agnificence— |! y trouveras, suivant le precepte d’ Horace, l’utile mele avec 
|| Vagreeable. M. T. E. 








will witness the downfall of merrie England.” 


ics ’ " ita! 
In this manner did Sir, George sustain the table-talk; pas- |) Were haunted by evil spirits, so that no one dared to approach 


| them during the night. The great Albert in his book, “De 


imnti : J 9, tee iw . 
His countenance during the whole time displayed so lugubri- | decretis mulierum et nature,” gives a sketch of these ruins 


ous and forlorn an appearance—his groans were so expressive : 

—and his melancholy attempts to grin a smile, which proved, | the following mney: 

(as the owner intended they should doubtless,) so utterly and In 1158 there resided at Liebenthal a certain abbot named 
entirely abortive, might have justified the supposition that he |) ~' , 
had borrowed the visage of the illustrious hidulgo, Don Quixote || with so much wisdom and prudence, that he acquired no lit- 
|| tle renown. In consequence of his piety and reputed sanctity, 


or had been practising all the woe-begone contortions of as. | P Lae ' 
pect with which Liston was wont to delight the pit in Billy | people assembled in crowds to obtain his advice and his pray- 


Lackaday. ‘The whole scene was most clopuently demonstra- 
tive of the title pages of our ancient dramatic authors, being || ~~. ; : . - 
the very personification of a right merrie tradegy, or a most | which were there to be seen in a shrine of massy silver. So 
doleful comedy. I looked upon the man with a species, of || steat indeed, were the crowds, that t became necessary to 
mixed sensation, which it is impossible to define—not knowing || °T°*t tents and cottages, in the vicinity of the abbey, to ac- 


whether to laugh at his absurdity or to pity his misfortune.— |, commodate the pilgrims, who frequently came from very dis- 
Presently a newspaper was brought in—one of those croaking } — places. 

disheartening productions, the very perusal of which, on a | ~~ night, atter the lest tiers, when the abbot was aboid 
November night, might drive a man to commit suicide, espe- || to retire to his cell, he perceived, in the nave of the church, a 


cially if he had prefaced it by deluging his visara with that pilgrim, who, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the friars, 


sour decoction of tansy and catnip, yclept the Chinese herb 
but which in most cascs, is indigenious to the soil of an En- | 
glish kitchen garden. Sir George seized it with avidity and 
presently with an exclamation of horror, dropped it 

“Goodjgracious! Dismal,whatisthe matter?” exclaimed Som- 
ers, running towards him. 


| 





jant secrets to communicate to the abbot. As this pilgrim 
|seemed to be some poor vassal, of little account, the brethren 
appeared determined to drive him away; but he clung to one 
of the columns of the church and their efforts were fruitless. 
| Seeing this, Duncanius ordered the friars to bring the stranger 


stn aes F : . . || before him. 
“Read!—read!” replicd Sir George, in an excecdingly faint , 
and desponding thetng as iad ae the words of Albert we give the conversation that fol- 
owed. 


Somers eagerly seized the paper, apprehending immediately 
the death of some dear friend—there was a dead and silent || 
pause—which was broken by a roar of laughter from Harry. | 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he shouted—“at it again George?” 
999 


“What are you laughing at, sir?”—demanded Sir George || 


| . — 4 H ” 
sternly. “I’m sure there’s nothing in that to make you laugh || show myself only in the night. 
I hope?” ab a “T reproach without cursing you. But who is more cursed 


: ; i ‘ ois tai ihe seat 
“Read it Harry.” I exclaimed: than a sinner who persevers in his sins? 


Harry paused—put on a look of the most eloquent mock 


sensibility—and prefaeing his speech with dismal ejaculation, you omupe stiaiioesl take iis ower. I will communicate 
—proceeded thus: ‘ it to you if you desire it. 


. ,, o 
“Maidstone, Kent. We are sorry to remark the prevailing $Pen, what do you mean! 


apprehensions of a short crop. Hops down. Cattle market | “Listen: Is it necessary, to enable you to understand me, 


be.” ‘that Kshould throw aside this ridiculous garb, and display 


I could stand this no longer. I shouted till the whole room myself with a crown on my head and wings on my shoulders? 
| Behold te!” 


rang and Harry was equally affected. Sir George gazed on |) 


us with angry countenance and leaping from his seat, seized || And instead of a mendicant Duncanius saw instantancous- 


his hat, addressing us in fierce indignation: \ ly, an evil spirit. The first suggestion of his mind was to 
“A couple of—bugino matter, gentlemen—you may laugh— | make the sign of the cross, and thereby, immediately, to ex- 
but I can see thes things. We are on the eve of famine—of || pel the enemy of the human race: but the demon seized his 

starvation and of death—this kingdom is devoted to ruin!— | —. . ' 
We will perish from off the face of the earth—Good Heaven! | “Fool that you are” exclaimed he, “would you thus destroy 
eli atl Naeiens abial” | the happinessyplaced before you. ‘Tell me what now are the 
fruits of your long continued devotions. What have you 


So saying, Sir George disappeared. I said nothing—but I) °”: iis é 
thought with the poet gained by kneeling time after time, on the hard stones of your 
g ; 


“What is it that you desire, my brother, and wherefore, like 
| the other pilgrims, have you not employed the confessional as 
|the medium of communication with me?” 








Ef ecole du monde dans lequel il fant vivie | 2 : ! 
Instrint mieux, a mon que, que ne fait aucun livie. | performing the smallest miracle! Not even my absence. For 
‘a year Ihave not left you. I have disturbed your prayers, 
I saw Sir George very often, after the above scene, and || tempted you constantly, and deprived you of repose day and 


never was he unprovided with a forboding prophecy. Some ||night. What then is the utility of your devotion? I come 


x *# eK KK 





| tre de ces deux ecaliers. Situ lis mes aventures sans prendre | 


»—no vintage of | "eras aucum fruit de cel ourage; mais situ le lis avec attention | 


| which he denominates “Albi equi ecclesia.” He gives us | 


|Duncanius. He governed the monks confided to his care. 


|ers. A far greater number were attraeted to the church by the | 
jcelebrity of the abbot, than by the relics of Saint Florent | 


insisted upon remaining, under the pretext that he had impor.) 


“I do not consider you as a brother. I never confess. I | 


“Blessings and curses are idle words. I have that which | 


cell? by your fasting and penance? Not even the power of 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








| “4 battle-field. And think you that I require your soul for this; 
2 0, I ask nothing.—Y our mind is too noble for the paltry 
i business in which you are engaged. In combatting with 
| you, I have learned to appreciate your merit. Take this book: 

throw aside your robes, and profit by the secrets whic : 
here revealed. 

The demon disappeared, and the monk found a red book at 
his feet. 

At first he determined not to touch it; but, after awhile he 
took it up, and examined it. The letters shone like fire upon 
its pages. He read some of it the words, and a thousand 
strange and fantastic figures moved around the room. And 
fiends appeared before him and prostrated theinsclves at his 
feet saying: 
| “Command us, command us, for we are your slaves! We 

are ready to perform whatsoever you require. 

| Surely, said Duncanius to himself, as the salvation of my 
soul is not hazarded, I may, with propricty, use this book for 
the greater glory of God. Thus the evil one shall be yan. 
quished and the tempted triumph over the tempter. 

“Spirits of darkness! I command you in the name of your 
‘master, and by the fearful words I am about to repeat, to 
| complete the aisle of this abbey, which has remained in an 
unfinished state for nearly three years.” 

At this command the demons raised a cry of joy; a noise 
like mightly thunder was heard; and the aisle of the abbey 
appeared ina finished condition, beautifully adorned and dec. 
orated. 

The figure of a white horse exquisetly sculptured ornament: 
ed the exterior of the building, and these words were deeply 
| graven in the stone: 

“This was built by a word from the abbot Duncanius.” 

The news of so great a miracle soon spread through all 

Europe. Duncanius was honored as a saint, and pride took 
| possession of his heart. Nevertheless he had not ventured to 
use again the magical book. 

A few years after the miraculous erection of the aisle of the 
abbey, a powerful baron, in the neighborhood, for some cause, 
besieged Licbenthal; and the abbot was obliged, according to 
the custom of the time, to mount his horse, equip himself in 
armour, and, at the head of his vassals, to oppose the enemy. 
| Although the inhabitants of Cologne had distinguished them. 
\selves by prodigics of valour they were at the firstonset, 
| driving back with much slaughter. Duncanius perceiving 
‘that they were about to retreat in disorder, brandishing his 

sword axclaimed, ‘Death to the first who flies.’ Again his 
| followers made an attack, and again they were rerepulsed, 
The abbot, about to despair, suddenly thought of his mys- 
'terious book. He took it from his bosom, read a few words, 
| and the enemy, to the surprize of their antagonists, fled im- 
i mediately in confusion, exposing themselves, without resist. 
\| ance, to the merciless blows of the people of Licbenthal, who 
| were filled with admiration at this new miracle, 
|| Duncanius soon became more powerful than the princes 
'| and barons of the country. He gave himself up to his pas- 
| sions, gratified every desire, and uscd, without scruple, the 
'| power afforded by the magical book. 
Fifteen years after the visit made by the mysterious pilgrim 
‘to Duncanius, when the abbot was forming a varicty of am. 
bitious projects, he heard a voice, saying, 

“Thine hour is come, follow me, for thou art mine.” 

It was the pilgrim who stretched forth his terrible arms 
to clasp the trembling abbot. Again he said: 

“Thine hour is come, follow me, for thou art mine.” 

“Thine,” cried the abbot, “no, I never signed or consented 
| to the compact you proposed.” 
| “True,” exclaimed the evil one, but, thanks to the book and 
| the desires it engendered, thou hast committed crime after 
| crim@, and thy soul is lost forever. Fool! Fool! Didst 
| thou expect to usc my power and not to be my property’ 
Come! thou art mine, and minc eternally! And he clasped 

him in his arms, andthe earth opened and received them. 
Fire from heaven immediately consumed the abbey. Its 
‘ruins only remain, and there the spirits of darkness nightly 
assembled, and no man dareth to approach them. So endeth 
the story of the great and learned Albert.—Gentle reader 
hast thou discovered the important lesson herein contained’ 
If so, thou hast not read in vain, and the trouble of the trans- 
lator is well rewarded. 
| Clearspring, Md. JM. J 
| —_ 

Every body should study to moderate his desires, and to be 

temperate in his pleasures—Then, and only then, can he en- 


h are 











time since, I missed him from his usual haunts, and on mak. || to you, now, to offer you the power of changing the order of | joy this life—Those who live in state of constant excitement 


ing inquiry, I learned that he had gone to France, driven||mature. At your voice the dead shall speak. At the move- 
from his native land, as he said, by the fear of rebellion. A || ing of your hand the storm shall arise. Armies shall be at your 


few days since I received a letter, informing me of his death.|;}command. Your steed shall bear you safely in the midst of 


jare not happy. The mind soon becomes fevered and unsatis- 
‘| fied, and rests not a moment contented unless higher excite- 
ments are found. 
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f the following lines by a very dear friend, now in the grave, 
1, their publication would afford great pleasure 
Cc. W. Re 


—_— 


Mr. Editor: i 
should meet your approva' 


ty your correspondent. 
LINES TO ELLEN. 


BY WM. P. ALSTON. 


Original. 


Let me go where the snow-drop and roses bloom gaily, 
Where the woodbine and jasmine hang low from above, 
Where the dove and the mocking-bird tune their hearts daily 

To sing their sweet songs and inspire us with love. 


Yes! here let me breathe sweetest accents of love; 
Let me tell of the days and the pleasures now past, 

When the breeze of the morn wafted slow through the grove 
The song of sweet Ellen by sotrows 0’er cast. 


Yes, Ellen! I’ve thought, while in lands distant roving, 
Of the bower ‘neath which we’ve so often reclined; 

I’ve thought of past pleasures and have never ceased loving, 
Oh, no! thy dear image is still in my mind! 


How oft have I thought of that sweet-flowing brook, 
Along whose green banks we've so frequently roved, 
Alternately reading some favorite book; 
Alas! sweetest Ellen, how purely we loved! 


I’ve viewed and admired the scenes of the east, 
I’ve seen the bleak rock where Leonidas lies, 

And the Persian’s proud cities where howls the wild beast; 
But thy memory, Oh, Ellen! even absence defics. 


And now I’ve teturned to that once beloved place 

Where so oft we have gamboled ne’er dreaming of care, 
But gone is the beauty which once decked its face,— 

Alas my own Ellen no longer is there! 


Stern death o’er her features a paleness has brough; 
Her spirit has fled from its burden of clay, 

And in the pure regions of heaven hath sought, 
That bliss everduring words cannot portray! 


| 
| 


Then farewell to the bower under which we’ve reclined, 
Farewell to the brook which still fleetly flows on; 

I'll wander again, but shall oft call to mind 
Those moments of bless which forever have gone. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 1. 





Original. 





“The Indians of Bengal and of the coast of Malabar bring cages filled | 
with birds to the graves of their friends, over which they set the birds | 
atliberty.”? 


The usc of figures and emblems seems to be natural to man. 
Whatever art may have done towards the establishment of | 
certain of his habits, it had but little, if any degree of agency | 
in the institution of this peculiar custom. It appears to be an | 
instinctive feature of his mental frame, implanted there by 
that hand, which never moved, but by the direction of Su- 
preme intelligence. 





| 
| 
| 


is to represent the emotions, which are ever springing up in 
the bosom and threatening to burst their narrow habitations, 
he is under the necessity of appealing to nature, to aid him, | 
in their utterance. The inadequacy of words, to express in- 
ward workings, is painfully felt and hence inanimate objects, | 
that surround him, are seized upon, to be the vehicles, as it 
were, of the transmission of his thoughts and sensations to | 
others. You may find man where yon please, and you will | 
discover this fact, to belong to his history. Meet with him 
tither dwelling amid the darkness of barbarity or walking the | 
fowry paths of civilization and you witness a display of this | 
principle. The Indian, upon whose intellectual vision, the 
rays of science have never fallen—the voluptuous inhabitant | 
of eastern bowers—the refined and unrefined, all manifest this 
trait of mental character. It is, however, in an uncultivated | 
state of society, that its most forcible exhibitions are beheld. 
We there see genius as it is, weakenened by no rules and con 
fined by no artificial restraints. Educated by itself, amid the 
wild, impressive scenes, that lie around it, it learns to speak 
tae language of bold independence. If its elegance does not 
always please us, its striking originality can never fail to | 
light us. It is not the heavy, regular flowing of the canal-| 
— but the careless, free leaping of the mountain-born | 
orrent. 





; We have, in the extract, which heads our paper, a most | 
vautiful symbolic or figurative custom, illustrating the free- | 
tom of the disembodied spirit. What can set it forth, more 
“curately? Where can you select a more appropriate emblem | 
Ban is here used? The gay music-makers of the forest—the | 
taliveners of the dullest scenery, that have been the undisturb- 
ed tovers of the air and the possessors of nature’s patrimony, | 
‘prived of liberty for a time by confinement in cages and then | 
nn free again and permitted to sail away wherever the invisi- 
med guides them? Could there be a finer illustration of the 
_ of the soul, when delivered from the bondage of 
dat Y, it will open its long-folded pinions and soar to its 

stial home? Oh Christian, could there be a more correct | 








| Their object was accomplished—our liberty was sccured. || 
Thank heaven in the widest sense, we are free. Does nature | 
_ give us any right of which, we are here deprived? Our con- |) 


| bids her flee away. 


| ily of God, we experience freedom. The passions, those most | 
| unreasonable of tyrants, are subdued. The beck of fashion is | 
| no longer supreme, ‘The world lays down its scepter and re-| 
| signs its right to us. Vice is no more obeyed—folly’s voice | 


j are in slavery. Happy thought, this will not be so forever. 


Imperfect as language is and unable as it i 


| would avoid and choose rather to be miserable than to dwell | 


! representation of that state, which thou shalt experience, when 


the dull cumbrances of matter have fallen off and thy enfran- | 
chised spirit, shall hasten home to its Saviour’s welcome 
bosom. 
|| Our forefathers did much for the obtainment of our liberty. | 
| Why did they tear their clinging hearts from their native soil | 
—why did they sacrifice home and friends—why did they | 
| brave the deep’s fearful dangers and why did they here com- 
|| mence life anew, under circumstances, the most discourageing? | 
| Tell me, why, in after times, did they involve themselves in| 
| war? Why do I see age, forgetting its decripitude and tak-| 
its stand by the youth of twenty? Why doI behold hundreds | 
leaving their already endeared houses and flocking to the | 
lately unfurled banner? 
gles for the space of several years? That we might be free. | 


stitution is founded upon her principles and carries out her 
intentions. Here is liberty. Glorious and desirable as it is, | 
there is a liberty yet more valuable—a liberty, not gained by || 


| the blood of patriots nor by silver and gold. "Tis the liberty, || “What grave is thi 


é i i| 
»which the soul feels, when death unlocks her prison-house and || 


| 


| 


When we are changed by grace and adopted into the fam- 
| 
no more commands. We are free but still, strange as it may || 
seem, we are in captivity. Our bodies, how they burden and | 

| 


clog our minds? The food that we eat, and the air that we 
breathe, affect us, often injuriously and make us feel, that we || 


| 
| 
| 


‘Soon shall the hour come, when humanity will cease to dis-| 
tress us. From the throne of the spoiler the decree shall 
|shortly go forth—Dust thou art &e..’? Then shall the hand 
of oblivion gather its curtains around us, and the chambers of 
death receive our bodies, in sacred trust. Will the soul then 
ibe free? Yes, truly. Liberated from this world, it shall mount 
up to the mansions of fadeless splendour, and in the beams of 
| the unsetting Sun of Glory, forever bathe. Its exercises shall 
‘not there be contracted—its pleasures, ever interrupted. Go 
,then, unenlightened heathens, with your birds to the tombs of 
your friends. There, bid them, be free, for they beautifully 
|shadow forth the period, when the time-bound spirit shall cast || 
off its long-worn fetters and in the possession of angelic liberty 

‘ascend to participate in angelic pleasures and live in angelic || 
society, forevermore. 


THE TWO GRAVES. 
Two graves were open before me. They were alike in | 
| their dimensions, shaded by the same tree ard enclosed by the 
same wall. Anxious to behold them, I approached the frst 
and examined it. What did I see? Any thing to reconcile 
|an individual to the surrender of life? Any thing to sustain 
‘the character of the tomb’s being a desired spot? No—no. 
|The spirit of desolation had breathed upon it and made it, for- 
‘lorn and dreary. Darkness, deeper far than midnight ever 
|spread over the world, rested upon it. I was utter cheerless- 
|ness, calculated to drive men to cling close by to existence and 
‘lead them, to sigh for a permanent home, even amid the few 
roses and many thorns of earth. Consolation sprung not up 
from its cold bosom, for its voice was a voice of terror#If 
iseemed like a gate of the lower regions. Its aspect was 
frightening and sufficient to cause one to hasten from its chil. || 
ling borders. I examined still more minutely. Had it no 
path leading to theskies? Had it no door, through which, its 
inhappy captives might escape and regain lifeand liberty? Were 
|its walls impregnable? Was there nothing pleasant connected 
|with it? Alas, there was none. It had no rest for the weary 
‘traveller. It could hide no sorrows and griefs. It could heal 
\no broken hearts and wipe away notears. It was a place, || 
‘from which life would retreat—which even distress and trial |} 


} 


| 
! 


\ 








I left it and turned to view the other grave. How different 
was its appearance? I can hardly call it, by so harsh a name 

/ 48 a grave, for it looked like a soft bed, spread for the refresh- 
‘ment of an enfeebled laborer. Nothing repulsive was attached 
'to it. It smiled and held out its inviting arms to receive tired 
mortality. Fragrant flowers scented it and heavenly light 
| illumined its confines! “IIere, the wicked cease from troub- 
| ling and the weary are At rest”—was engraved upon its en- 
‘trance. It did not seem to be capable of disturbance. Such 
| was its peacefulness, that no warring tempest, no raging wind 
'no violent convulsions could interrupt it. Heaven's own calm 
| dwelt within it. And I saw tod, a path leading from it, to 
immortality, and 1 read upon its sides, the question, “Oh, 


Why do I witness their hard strug- || Grave where is thy victory?” Must it not, inquired I, have 


been such a grave as this, that Job had it his eye, when he 
said, “I would not live alway?” Must not the apostle have 
been contemplating it, when he said, “For me to die, is gain?” 
So quiet was the stillness, that overshadowed it, so rich the 
glory, that had descended upon it, and so unbroken,the reposet 
which is offered, that I felt myself willing to part with the 
blessings of life and lie down, in its hallowed embrace. 
s?” asked I. The angel answered—* ’ Tis 
the grave of the Christian.” 

The Christian! The man, who renounces the sinful pomps 
and vanities of life and who diffuses around him, the radiance 
of a holy example, the man who accomplishes the high des- 
tines of his creation and serves his Maker, with unswerving 
fidelity, this is his last homé#’ How sacred the spot? What 
though no human eye observer it and no human power defends 
it! Omniscience shall never fail to watch it and angels shall 
fold o’er it, their golden pinions, to guard it from profanation. 
Happy man! Sweet is his rest, for it is the result of devotion 
to God. Oh, reader, live his life, and in the grave thou shalt 


find rest and relief. Ae de Be 


A TRIP TO CINCINNATI. 
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Grahamism may be an excellent system for the purse; but 


| its adaptation to promote the comfort of the stomach is not 


quite so discernible. Still, bread, though of sand and saw- 
dust, and water, though of limestone and sulphur, are more 
substantial than—nothing. This last mentioned non-entity, 
may be a most beneficial dietetic in certain cases of a feline 
nature; it is certainly not the most available agent in appeas- 


|ing the demands of a clamorous appetite;—and when these 


demands do not dxist, the effort to create them by a persever- 
ance in attempting to subsist on trifles infinitely less nutritive, 


| than air, is pretty generally unsuccessful. 


Exnihilo nihil fit is a maxim that was so exemplarily veri- 
fied in my watering-place experiance, that I a ae in- 
continently to abandon the premises; and as the star 6f em- 
pire, according to Bishop Berkley, is fond of a western tour, 
I thought that my appetite might have indulged a similar pre- 
dilection; and consequently I had no other alternative than to 
follow suit. I had another very potential reason in the for- 


| mation of this resolution:—my-.spirits had become quite dis- 


gusted with their solitary condition, (for every one knows that 


‘in a well-regulated constitution, a man’s humour and appetite 
| occupy, or ought to occupy the same apartments)—and mani- 


fested sundry alarming symtons of defection. Such a catas- 
trophe was to be averted at all hazards, and as there was no 
coming to terms on any other condition, I bade my travelling 
mates good-bye, and took stage for Cumberland via Romney. 
It was about four o’clock, on a morning that would have 
tempted a saint to commit suicide, that I entered a large and 
comfortless coach through the crevices of which, one of an 
astronomical propensity, might have indulged his penchant to 


| his heart’s content. By the aid of the star light glimmering 


through the apertures, I was enabled to discover that there 
were two other ten:nts of the vehicle beside myself, each of 





whom was ensconced in a corner on the rearward seat. I 





in. I turned to ask “What grave is this?” It was unneces- || 


| sary for the angle of Truth stood by my side and whispered, } 


“This is the grave of the Infidel.” 
The Infidel! The man, whose mind is rather too obtuse or 
|whose heart is too depraved to suffer him to see the noon-day | 
\evidence of the truth of the bible—the man, who resigns the || 
‘high hopes, sweet promises—divine consolations and holy re- || 
, wards of religion, for that unamiable and unlovely system i 
,which smooths not the pathway in life—which extracts not} 
the sting of death and which elevates to no sublime heights || 
of glory? This is his end. Is this his only recompense for 
‘his war against virtue—for his exertions to hush conscience? || 
|Poor man! Bitter is thy lot in this uncomfortable place. 


1] 
\ 








peered very diligently through the obscurity to gather some- 
thing of the character of my co-pilgrims from their linea- 
ments; but only succeeded so far as to trace the outlines of a 
very elephantine proboscis, which the fur of a camlct cloak 
vainly endeavored to conceal. Assidiously moving the embra- 
ces of that most provoking of mythological divinities, whose 
peculiar province it is to lull men to sleep to the music of 
their own snores, I resigned myself to my ‘ate and the middle 
seat; and in a few minutes gradually relapsed into'a profound 
—decent upon the stage floor to the manifest detriment of my 
personal comfort, and the discomfiture of my equanimity. 
This agreeable incident served to divert and diversify my 
thoughts, until we arrived at the quasi hotel, at which we 
were to be delectated by our matutinal meal. Did you ever 
























































































unbent his muscles, lengthened his limbs to their proper ex- 


tent, and crept lazily from the coach, of a cold, dewy, clammy || 


morning. It gives one a very unfavorable idea of one’s, species 


but enlarges his conception vastly of the capabilities of the |; 


oral organ to distend itself. I would recommend to those who | 


possess defective or discolored teeth, to be particularly careful | 
when placed in such a situation!—and while on this point I || 


had as well extend my admonitory hints a little further, and 
remind those who have a contempt for a tooth brush, that they 
have no right to test the forbearance of a fellow-mortal, to 
such a degree as to indulgean a ludicrous emantion that might 
require a separation of the lips to give it vent. 

After exchanging salutations with my companions, who, | 
with the exception of the nasel promontory abovementioned, | 
exhibited nothing out of the common order of humanity, we | 


notice the yarra of a poor travelworn biped as he gradually | 





adjourned to the breakfast table; and to the exceeding dismay 
of my digestive and dyspeptic organs, the very first objects 
that presented themselves in their slightly rotund proportions, | 
were a multitude of biscuits, that appeared to have fallen from | 
the ark into the waters, during the universal deluge, and to 
have been soaking cver since. They certainly emitted a va. | 
por having the semblance of smoke, but it would have been | 
dangerous to predicate an assertion as to their sufferance of 
the action of heat externally applicd on this appearance, as | 
there were many inducements to the belief that the steam | 
was nothing more than evaporation of the moisture they con- 
tained, caused by aray of tke sun falling obliquely on the 
table. Of course, I was indiposed to deposite such a leaden 
mass of indigestible matter into a receptacie, at the moment 
particularly fastidious; so, after ingurgitating a sufficient quota 
of a liquid complimented with the name of coffiee on the 
strength of its confinement in a tin-boiler,—I parted with the 
enticing particle of specic, to the amount of fifty cents, with 
as much reluctance as I ever bade farewell to a piece of the | 
precious metal. Not that I would convey the humilitating | 





impression of penuriousness. By no means. But it really ticularly the former. This we conceive necessary to the expla- | 


was an insufferable insult to the glittering coin, to exchange 
it for a meal, that would have deranged the digestive powers 
of a Patagonian or an ostrich. Hampshire county, suffers in 


prevalence of daylight, as it presents little to interest the way- 
farer, except the victualing houses. Having nothing external 
to occupy our thoughts, and no necessity to apply the stock of 
adjectives with which we had supplied ourselves for the pur- 


.pose of characterizing the scenery, we were thrown upon our 


own resources for amusement, and as a natural consequence, 
went to sleep while creeping up the hills, to be awakened un- 
ceremoniously by our passage down them. 

At Romney I took my dinner. It was excellently cooked— 
excellently served, and its merits were practically acknow- 
ledged by all of the guests, except myself. My appetite had 
not deigned to loiter in this spare and meagre village, 
spen? the prandial hour in contemplating the exciting spec- 
tacle of ten or fifteen of the descendants of Adam, waging 
indiscriminate warfare on the lifeless remains of animals, in- 
tended by Goodness to be man’s companions, but converted 
by sin into his victims. At Romney I left my fellow passen- 


gers, and the road which is to extend from Winchester to |! tomy undergoes at birth. By this contrivance the teeth are pro- 


Parkersbugh, on the Ohio;—and which, if well constructed, 
will form a valuable medium of communication between the 
east and the west. The route as concluded at present obliges 


a desertion of the main road at the point mentioned—and the || ),,,, by this anticipatory process 
stages cross to Cumberland, on the great national thorough the gums 
? 


fare. 

I must pause—I must wipe my brow—I’ll take a draught 

of cool water *tis allin vain. My nerves are even 

yet too discomposed, to allow of a description of that bone- 

breaking apparatus—yclept a road—between Romney and 

Cumberland. So I must postpone it to a subsequent number. 
* . dh “ 
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ABSORBENT PROPERTIES OF SOILS.—The power of the soil to | 


absorb water, by cohesive attraction, depends in a great mea- || delicate membrane, within which the ballance of the pulps || 


sure upon the state of division of its parts; the more civided || are contained, and upon which the dental nerves and vessels | : sthin which they 
ramify previous to entering the bony structure of the teeth. } and the enamel from the membraneous sac wit in w . 


they are, the greater is their absorbent power. Hence the 
benefit of frequently pulverizing the surface among hoed or 
drilled crops, of thorough ploughing, and of pulverizing with 
the harrow and roller, to avert the effects of drought. 

The power of soils to absorb moisture from air, is much | 
connected with fertility. When the power is great, as in 
those that have a due mixture of sand, finely divided clay, and 
carbonate of lime, with some humus, and which are kept so 
loose and light asto be permeable to atmospheric air, the 
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FAREWELL ELIZA. 
Original. 


— 


| 


Farewell Eliza! O forevermore! 
This fickle heart has wander’d far from you; 
J thought I Jov’d you, but that dream is o’er, 
’T was fancy only that my bosom knew. 


Farewell Eliza! since I love thee not 
°T were sacrilege to link my hand with thine; 
For what enjoyment could attend thy bot, 


1} If { with frozen heart should call thee mine? 





Farewell Eliza! shed no tears for me; 

| Nor let my falsehood wring thy gentle breast, 

Some faithful youth may yet be dear to thee, 
Aud thou may’st live in love supremely blest. 


| 


Farewell Eliza! and remember still 

T'by love though faithless, is unhappy too; 
By luckless love betray’d to every ill, 

He finds not happiness in leaving you. | 


Farewell once more Eliza! We must part! 
May blessings ever on thy footsteps wait; 
For me, I watch with agoizing heart, 
The hidden mandate of mysterious fate. 


















assist in the articulation of those lisping accents by which 
\their first wishes are made known. 

The age at which the eruption of these teeth commences 
|| varies, depending probably upon the constitutional health of 
the child. In general, however, they begin to protrude between 
|| the fifth and eighth month of infancy, and the whole process 
||is usually completed between the twenty-fourth and thirty-fifth. 
| The following is the order observed, and general periods laid 
| down by Mr. Thomas Bell for the eruption of the temporay 
| teeth. The four central incisores from five to eight month after 
| birth, the four lateral do from seven to ten, the four anterior 
| molares from twelve to sixteen, the cuspidati from fourteen to 


"twenty, and the four posterior molares from eighteen to thirty- 
‘six. So far as our own experience teaches us upon this sub- 
| ject; and it is one to which we have paid censiderable atten- 
| tion, we are inclined to believe that Mr. Bell has erred some. 


|what as to the age that some of the classes of these teeth are 


| usually cut, especially the four posterior molares. We know 
|| it is true that no general rule can be laid down upon this sub- 
| ject, from which there wiil not be frequent variations, yet we 
|| think if he had said from twenty-four, instead of eighteen, to 





| LYDIA JANE. } 
- oy 3 |thirty-six months, he would have been much nearer correct; 
THE DENTAL ART. . ||for although they are sometimes cut as early as eighteen (and 
No. VII. ||in one instance we knew them to be cut at sixteen,) it rarely 
aliens: || happens that they appear before twenty-four, and seldom ex. 
Original. || ceeds thirty-five. Sometimes, however, we meet with a hebe- 





| 


and I} gyal protrusion through the gums. The elongation of the | 


| thence it gradually extends over the whole surface of each 
| pulp, forming a complete layer or strata of bone, and so on, | 
|,one after another is formed from without, internally until | 


| 
| 








Dentition of the Deciduous or Temporary Teeth. 

As it is comparatively seldom that the services of the Den- 
tist, (however important and necessary they may be) are call- 
ed into requisition, before the eruption of the permanent teeth 
commences, we shall not attempt a minute description of the | 
manner of their formation, or the modus operandi by which | 
their emancipation from the gums is effected; but as the phy- | 


sical structure and arrangement of the second set, in the ma- || 


xillare, are more or less influenced by the first, a few general | 
remarks will be premised upon the latter, before noticing par- 


nation we intend hereafter to give, of the difference in the | 
susceptibility of different teeth to disease. But in the brief) 
notice, that will be bestowed upon this part of the subject, | 


may be deemed absolutely necessary to the attainment of that 
object. 
The rudiments of the first, and a part of the second set of | 


teeth are formed at a very early period of fetal life, and are | 


situated along the edges of the maxillare. They consist of | 
minute pulps secreted from the gums, resembling in shape | 
the crowns of the respective teeth they are destined to form. | 
Each pulp is inclosed in a membraneous sac, and bony 
cell, called the alveolus or socket, which shoots up from the 
edges maxillare. The fangs of the teeth are formed by | 
the progressive elongation of the pulps in their assent and | 


pulps however, does not keep pace with the growth of the alve- | 
olus, for in a very short time the former is almost entirely en- | 
closed within the latter.. This is one of the most beautifnl | 
and singular operations of the economy, and exhibits a per- 
tection in one of its laws, admirably suited tothe change the sys- 


tected, while in a soft and amorphus state from the injury to | 
which they would otherwise be exposed, from the pressure 
necessarily made upon the gums bythe infant in sucking. | 
, a firm support is given to the | 
and the tender germs of these invaluable organs 
protected in the most perfect manner. 

The ossification of the teeth commences, first upon the cut- | 
ting edges of the incisores, next upon the tips of the cuspidati, | 
afterwards upon the points of the bicuspides and molares, from 


nothing remains but the proper denta! cavities, lined with a 


||ing no inconvenience whatever. 


tude of action in the eruption of these teeth very extraor- 
dinary. There is one case on record of a child that did not 
|cut any of its teeth until it was ten years old. In other cases 
| we meet with a precosity of action quite as remarkable; as, for 
| tnstance, the two lower centeral incisores are sometimes cut at 
| birth. 

In reference to these early productions Mr. Fox says, “as 
|they have only a weak attachment to the gums, they soon get 





|loose, producing a considerable inflammation in the mouth of 
the child, as well as occasioning considerable inconvenience 
to the mother. It is, therefore,” says he, “advisable to extract 
| them immediately; for they can never come to perfection.” The 
attachment of these teeth, it istrue,as Mr. Fox says, is generally 
weak; but this, however, is not always the case, nor are they 


credit by permitting itself to be passed through during the |! the anatomy of these organs will only be considered, as far as |". PRINT Se SRE ngs SHS te Oe gin 


alone. They are often securely fixed in a socket in the bone. 
We must, therefore, with all due deference, beg leave to dis- 
sent from his opinion upon this subject, and, at the same time, 
object to their indiscriminate removal; for, as we have just 
remarked, they are often securely fixed to the bone, occasion- 
The extraction of these teeth 
in such cases is attended with mischievous consequences, and 
is, therefore, reprehensible in the highest degree. There are 
cases where the operation is called for, but it is always better 
to wait until some inconvenience arises, rendering it necessary, 
before we determine upon their removal. 

The lower tecth usually precede the upper in their crup- 
tion about two months. 

The crown, or all that part of the tooth not contained within 
the socket or gum, is covered with a hard, semitransparent, vit- 
reous substance, called the enamel. Its formation commences as 
soon as the ossification of the pulp has extended far enough to 
form one complete layer of bone over its surface. At this time 
the sac, in which it is contained, becomes thickened and 
‘assumes a more vascular appearance, and from the vessels of 
which a thick fluid is poured out over the whole surface of 
the crown. This soon condenses and assumes a chalky ap- 
pearance, but eventually, by a process somewhat similar to 


|| erystalization, becomes almost as hard as glass. That the 


greatest possible protection may be afforded to the teeth by 
this outer covering, the crystals of which it is composed are 
so arranged as to form a radii around each—their internal 
extremities resting upon the external bony surface of the tooth, 
while their united external forms the outer surface of the 
| enamel. 

From the cursory glance which we have here taken of the 
formation and dentition of the deciduous or milk teeth, it will 
\be perceived that the bony structure is formed from the pulps 





The crowns of the deciduous teeth have attained their full size, | 
and are perfectly formed at birth. And as the period approaches | 
when the increasing strength of the physical structure requires | 
diet better suited to the support of its energies than the milky | 
one upon which it has hitherto subsisted, nature again, as if’ 
conscious that another change is about to take place, in the | 
economy of the system, calls into action those agencies by the | 
operation of which an opening is made through the alveolar | 


plant is supplied with moisture in dry season, and the effects |/ cells and superincumbent gums, out of which the little germs, | 


of evaporation in the day is counteracted by the absorption of 
aqueous vapor from the atmosphere, by the interior parts of the 





soil during the day, and by both the exterior during the night. |! answering to the demands of increasing wants, as well as to 


sparkling with whiteness, now gradually and slowly emerge 
pair after pair, until the pearly arches are completed; thus 


| are contained, and that the ossification of the firstis begun before 
the secretion of the latter commences. 
Irritation caused by first dentition, and its effects. 

When we take into consideration the early age that the 
‘emancipation of the temporary teeth commences—the fragile 
and irritable state of the system, susceptible to the slightest 
impressions, not having yet acquired sufficient vigor and 
strength to resist any very violent attacks upon any of its 
vital functions, it will not appear strange that it should fre- 
quently suffer from the effort made by the economy, for the 
liberation of these organs, from the bony cells and superin- 





jcumbent gums in which they have hitherto been confined. To 
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station consequent upon first dentition may be referre 
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LINES. 


Original. 


“The heavens declare the glory God.” 


Ye mighty spheres, in ceaseless order rolling 
Around the eternal Power from whom ye came, 
Of him, the all-creative, all-controlling, 
The majesty and glory ye proclaim! 


Bright stars, in this poor world in beauty gleaming, 
He out of gloomy chaos bade you rise! 

His spirit, on the abyss of darkness beaming, 
Conceived your forms and led you to the skies. 


What eye hath seen the limits of your dwelling? 
What ear hath heard your mystic melody? 

And who can tell what orbs, e’en you excelling, 
Adora the bosom of infinity? 


These are thy glories, everlasting Being, 
These are thy works, mysterious Deity! 
And yet thou condescendest, God all-seeing, 

To smile upon a trembling worm like me! 


Clearspring, Md. J. Me Je 








A LOAFER. 
The Knickerbocker thus hits off the likeness of a loafer at 
Niagara: 














\out foundation; for it generally attains its greatest hardness 
} before this opcration is ever called for, or, at least those parts 
'\liable to injury by it. We have performed the operation in 
||a number of cases, and have never known any injury tu 
'|result from it; nor have we, in the practice of others, heard of | 
t a single instance. We have frequently inquired, too, of those 
who were opposed tv it upon this ground if they ever knew 


in the negative; but were at the same time informed that 
they apprehended danger from the belief that the enamel} 
| Continued in a soft and imperfect state as long as the teeth’ 
remained covered by the gums, and consequently had been | 


| 
| 
i 


irary relief, the cicatriz, formed by thegunion of the edges of | 


pleted, and they will at once perceive that their fears are with. || 


the teeth to beinjured by it, and have been uniformly answered |; 


“Exceedingly amused at the air and manner of a decided 
\loafer, a sentimentalist withal, and a toper, who had come out 
of his way from Buffalo to see the Falls.—“Landlord,” said he 
\to the Boniface of the cataract, “and you. gentlemen, who 
stand on this porch witnessing this pitiless rain, yon see before 
you one whohas a tempest of sorrows beating upon his head con- 
|tinually. Wonst I was wo’th twenty thousand dollars, and I 
driv the saddling profession. Circumstances altar cases : now 
I wish to solicit charity, Some of you seems benevolent, and 
I am not destined to rank myself among those who could tra- 
vel from Dan to Beersheba, and say all is barren—No—I 
|scorn to brag—but I am intelligent beyond my years, and my 
education has been complete. I have read Wolney’s ruins, 
| Marshall’s Life of Washington, and Pope’s Essay on Man, and 
most of the Literature of the day, as contained in the small 
|newspapers. But the way 1’m situated at present, is scanda- 
\lous. The fact is, my heart is broke, and I’m just Ishmaeling : 
|about the globe, with a sombre vow and a bosom laden with 
woe. Whowill help me—speak single, gentleman—who will 
|‘ease my grief’ and drive my cares away?’ as Isaac Watts 
| says in one of his devotional poems.” 

| No answer was returned. <A general laughter arose. The 
| pride of the medicant was excited; rage got the better of his 
humility ; and shaking his fist in theefaces of the bystanders ; 
jhe roared out; 

| You're all a pack of poor onary,common people. You in- 
‘sult honesty poverty; but I do not ‘hang my head for a’ that,’ 
|as Burns says. I will chastise any man here, for two three 
‘cent drinks of Monongahela Whiskey; ves, tho’ I have buat 
lately escaped shipwreck, coming from Michigan to Buffalo, 
and am weak for the loss of strength; yet I will whip the best 
‘of you. Let any one of ye come over tothe Black Rocks Rail 
Road Dee-pot and I'll lick him like a ” 

“Never mind that part of it,” said one, “tell us about the 
shipwreck.” 

“Ah!” he continued, “that was a scene! Twenty miles 
out at sea on the lake—storm bustin upon the deck—the waves 
like mad tailors, making breeches over in continually—the 
lightning a bustin over head and hissing under water--the 
clouds mecting the earth—the land just over the lee bow— 
every mast in spinters—every sail in rags—women a-schree- 
chen—farmers ! wifes, emigratin’ to the west, calling for their 














| 
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pag tt tions—as the substitution of a milder for a more aggravated I 
Te those distressing and frequently fatal diseases, so com- | form of disease, and should not, therefore, be too hastily sup- 
mon to infancy. The constitution, at this tender period of life, || pressed, as fatal consequences have sometimes been known to 
nodoubt often receives a shock from which it never recovers; and | result from it. To these symptoms, cough and spasins of the 
the seeds, t00, of many chronic diseases are at this time caused || muscles of the face, particularly about the mouth, may be 
to germinate, but for which, in all probability would have | added; and when the diarrhea is so copious as to cause great 
remained dormant in the system during life, and iy fruits, | ee et 0 pot not unfre- | 
" isery and premature death, been prevented. |; quently, put an end to tne life of the little sufferer. 
: he sunny 08 regarded asthe most critical period of | Thus far we have only glanced at a few of the effects ari- || 
life, and how often has this hour so anxiously looked for by || sing from the dentition of the deciduous tecth. To attempt a 
the parent, been an hour of bereavement and sorrow, and the | description of all would involve the enumeration of the whole 
little sufferer, ere yet it has hardly looked upon life, been called | catalogue of diseases peculiar to infancy, and as they more pro- 
fo enter upon another state of being. The whole process is | perly belong to another department of medicine, we shall not 
sometimes gone through without occasioning any constitu- | consume time by detailing them here, nor shall we, for the same 
tional disturbance or inconvenience whatever; at other times |Feason, undertake to point out particularly any of their curative || 
it is attended with so much pain and irritation that the most indications. We cannot, however, dismiss this part of the sub- 
alarming and complicated forms of disease are produaed by it. | ject without briefly noticing some objections that have been || 
The irritation arising from first dentition is caused by the | raised by several writers to an operation which, of itself, is per- || 
pressure which the teeth make upon the gums in forcing their | feetly simple and harmless, and at the same time, one of ths most 
way out, regulated, however, in its extent by the previous con- || efficient remedies with which we are acquainted, for the remo- 
ditutional health and temperament of the child. When the ||val of one of the most frequent causes of these distressing 
absorption of the gums keeps pace with the growth of the teeth complaints. I mean lancing the gums. ‘To this practice there 
jittle or no inconvenience is occasioned by it; but when the /|/exists much unfounded opposition, and though the objections |, 
latter is more rapid than the former, the pressure is more or | of its opponents have been shown to be groundless, we hear 
jess great—proportionate to the difference between the growth them again and again reiterated, and to one unacquainted with 
of the one and the absorption of the other. But this pressure, || the subject, not altogether without some seeming plausibility 
as Dr. Good ingeniously observes, “is not, however, uniformly | of reason. By some it is said that, though the gum may be 
exerted through the whole course of teething, but is divided into || laid open down to the ascending tooth, and thus afford tempo- | 
distinct periods or stages, as though the vital or instinctive prin- 
ciple, which is what we mean by nature, becomes exhausted by a || the wound, opposes a greater obstacle to its exit than the parts 
certain extent of action,and requires rest and a state of intermis- || do in their natural state. Now what are the facts in relation to 
sion.” Again, he says, “the first or active stage of teething is this matter? Every one knows, who is at all conversant with 
usually about the third or fourth month of infancy, and consti- | the subject, that in four cases out of five where the operation 
tutes what is called breeding the teeth, or the conversion of the I is urgently called for, that the teeth have advanced so far | 
pulpy rudiment, buried in the gums, and formed during fetal ww. they protrude immediately on the collapsing of the edges 
life, into a solid material which, at the same time, shoots down-|/of the wound. But were it even other wise, and did the 
ward, and gives to every tooth a neck or fang.” | wound unite, as we are free to admit it often does, the soft 
The pressure made by the teeth upon the gums in their and spungy character of the new cicatrix would yield more 
ascent, as Dr. Good remarks, is obviously irregular, recurring || readily to the action of the absorbents than the gum in 
at uncertain intervals, as is manifest from the sufferings of the | its natural state, and hence their passage through it would 
child, during the period of dentition. At this time it is rest. | be greatly facilitated. This argument, therefore, at once 
less and fretful, especially when the absorption of the gums is \ falls to the ground. Another objection is raised to it upon 
not equal to the growth of the teeth; that is, it is so at times ||the supposition that the teeth, at this time, are liable to 
throughout the whole process, but the paroxysms it will be} be injured by contact with the knife. This, we presume, is 
observed, are periodical, seldom lasting more than two or three | founded upon the belief that the enamel is yet in a soft and 
hours at a time; whereas, if it was uniformly exerted, there | chalky state. We would, therefore, ask, of those who urge 
would be no intermission in the sufferings of the child. The| this as an objection, to consider for a moment the manner of the 
repose afforded by these intermissions, enables the system to || formation of the enamel, the time when it is generally com- 
recover, in some degree, from the exhaustion to which it is|' | 
reduced by each preceding paroxyism, but for which, its exci- 
ted energies would be soon worn out, and the child fall a vic- 
tim to the continued intensity of its sufferings. Dr. Good, 
however, is mistaken in supposing that the conversion of the 
pulpy rudimont into a solid material commencas at the third 
or fourth month of infancy, at the time when the first or active 
stage of teething, as he calls it, begins. The crowns of the 
daciduous teeth, as has been before remarked, are perfectly | 
formed at birth; that is, their bony part, the enamel, we admit, 
is not completed thus early. The elongation of the pulp com- 
mences about the time alluded to by Dr. Good; and that pro- 
cess seems to have been confounded, by him, with the ossifi- 
cation cf the pulpy rudiments. | deterred from performing it, unless the violence of the symp- 
When the irritation is merely local it is generally of short toms were such as to threaten the life of the child. 
duration, and subsides as soon as the eruption of the teeth | These objections, it will be perceived, are founded upon a| 
takes placess The only unpleasant symptoms in such cases,| mere hypothesis—a want of a thorough knowledge of the for- | 
area slight tenderness and tumefaction of the gums, accom- | mation of the teeth, and not sustained by reason or facts. The | 
panied by an increased secretion of saliva, which exerts a salu- | relief afforded by this simple operation is sometimes truly aston- | 
tary influence by diminishing the action of the vessels of the| ishing. We often sec children, after having suffered the | 
inflamed parts; but when the irritation is so severe as to affect || greatest agony for days and weeks, and many times reduced | 
the functional operations of other parts of the body, febrile || to a mere skeleton, obtain immediate relief, and in a few days \ 
‘ymptoms of a gencral and more or less aggravated character | be restored to perfect health, without the aid of any other | 
‘upervene, attended with drowsiness and diarrhea, and not remedies. This practice often succeeds after all others have | 
unfrequently with eruptions of different kinds upon the skin, | failed, and certainty in the treatment of infantile diseases, ari. | 
on various parts of the body. These consist, sometimes, of | sing from or influenced by the irritation of dentition, it is the | 
what is called the red gum; at other times of pustules, at first || surest and most efficient remedy of which we lIfave any know- | 
filled with a limpid fluid, but which afterwards becomes puru- i ledge. Other remedial agents are often indicafed, but this, | 
lent. The former of these appears upon the neck and face— | we think, is entitled to the greatest confidence, and should not | 
on rong to any particular part of the body, || be neglected; for it at once removes the cause; whereas - 
iinly scattered over its whole surface, and | others only counteract the effects, and cannot, therefore be | 
at other times it appears only in small patches. There is also | regarded in any other light than as palliatives. In this way,) 
another kind of eruption which is occasionally consequent it is true, the effects may be counteracted until nature, by the } 
upon the irritation produced by first dentition. It breaks out ||liberation of the teeth removes the cause; but then, in her), 
about the mouth and on the cheeks and forehead, extending, \\ diminished resources, her powers sometimes sink beneath the | | 
sometimes, to the scalp. This last dries up in a short time, || unequal struggle, and the life of the little sufferer, in conse-/ 
forming disagreeable scabs; but these soon drop off, and are | quence thereof, is often placed in the greatest jeopardy. i 
again succeeded by others. —————————————————— i 
These eruptions are generally regarded as favorable indica- il 





Keep your head cool, and your feet warm. 


husbands—and graves yawnin’ all around! A good many 


‘was dreadfully sick, and une man after easting forth every 


thing beside, with a violent retch, threw up his boots,—Oh, 
gentlemen, it was awful! At length came the last and des- 
tructive billow. It struck the ship on the left side in the 
neighhorhood of the poop, and all at wonst I felt something 
under us breaking away. The vessel was parting! One 
half af the crew was drowned—passengers were praying, and 
commending themselves to Heaven. I alone escaped the wa- 
tery doom.” 

“And how did you manrge to redeem yourself from destruc. 
tion?” was the general inquiry. 

“Why, gentlemen, the fact is, I seen how things was agoin, 
and I took my hat and went ashore !” 


We may set it down as generally true that the man who 
boasts of his influence, has but littles worth being exerted, 
Men often deceive themselves into thinking their consequence 
more than it really is, and consequently undertake more than 
they can compass. Such never fail to bring the little they do 
into contempt, for men always judge an enterprise less by 
what is done, than what is done compared to what is promised. 




































































































T rl fy (i | e N T | Jt was not wealth alone, that brought out the great masters| 
! M 0 N U M a of the olden time. It was the peculiar condition of society— | 
ee — $+ | the admiration and love which then pretty generally obtained, | 
——s for the arts. From the immense prices fixed upon the works | 

BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1837 of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Corregio, and a host of others, | 
= a - a | syme would be led into the opinion that the artists, them- | 


Te FINE Arts.—Books and business, seem to engross so selves, must have received great remuneration for their labors. | 
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completely the attention of the people of the present genera- |) This was not the case; it has been alone through speculation | 
tion, that like those of many generations, which have passed | in connexion with the ignorant idea, that because a painting | 
away from the stage of life, they almost entirely neglect the | is old, it must be something extraordinary, and of course 
cultivation of what is truly elegant in literature and the | valuable, that the large amounts at which their works have 
arts. The resources of our country in these matters, are| been estimated were brought about. Some modern painters | 
neither known nor appreciated, and a very culpable careless- have obtained much higher prices than did the artists of old, | 
ness on the part of our countrymen, prevents the development | and doubtless merited them in many cases. We may eredit | 
and improvement of opportunities, which would in a little ‘the picture dealers in a great degree for the humbug that has | 
while enable America to rival the Italian states, in the zenith | obtained so extensive a circulation, in regard to old paintings, | 
of their refinement. as well as the great ignorance which prevails in reference to| 

How are the fine arts encouraged in the United States? the art. If the name of a celebrated artist be connected with | 
Which receives the most attention, sculpture or painting? | a painting, which is sufficiently abused or old to possess, the | 
What grade of talent is best rewarded? A reply in some de- | appearance of having been painted in his time, then of course 
gree to these qucries will constitute the substance of the pre- | it must be good—it is above value and the owner may com- 
sent paper. | mand his price. It is a truth, that nine tenths of the connois- 

Painting undoubtedly claims a higher place in the affec- | seurs in this country are the mere operatives of superstition. | 
tions of the people, and a far great share of encouragement’ they pronounce upon the merits and beauties of a picture, | 
and attention in this country than her sister sculpture. Inthe | agreeable to the merits of the artist by whom it is said to be | 
consideration of the present limited essay we may with more executed. This limited knowledge and great love for all) 
success, perhaps, restrict our remarks to this alone; and, we | that is reported to be old and original, and disdain for all the | 
may ask in the first placc, which department of painting, is, copies and productions of modern times, subjects our country-| 
the more extensively patronized, that which seeks its objects | men to immense impesitions by picture dealers who collect in| 
in the regions of fancy and history, or that which recognizes | European cities, a quantity of the veriest trash in the form of | 
living subjects, as they are in portrait, landseape or still life? | paintings upon the face of the earth, many of them but indif-| 
Unquestionably the latter, and the portrait obtains the prece-| ferent copies executed by indifferent hands; and it is a fact) 
dence of all. Of this, which study has the greater number that they exchange for them, good works done by men who | 
of paintings executed, that of the soul or of the mere (face) | were till then thought good masters—these they call the origi- 
external? A glance at the various studios and the fortunes of nals of some painters of something less than the highest dis- 
their occupants will afford the prompt reply. Too true it is, tinction, in order the better to carry off the imposition, and 
that an artist who makes it his entire study to introduce into) bring them to this country and realize fortunes out of the 
portrait, all that is refined and intellectual of his sitter, is not |! lovers of names and the judgers of words thereby. The mere 
unfrequently neglected, and left to the endurance of all that | name of the painter giving merit and consequent value to a 
is unpleasant in poverty, while he that paints the face only,|| picture is not confined to the United States. In Europe pain- 
correct as it regards angles, color, &c., with a due degree of | tings have been passed by, as common affairs not possessing 
personal flattery, is marked out as an object of favor, and i any peculiar merit whatever until by some accident the name 
lauded with highest honors. That a caricature may be made | of the author has been discovered; paintings also have been | 
of an individual, which will seem to possess a stronger like- | held in high esteem until their low origin has been Suspected: | 
ness at first sight, than a faithfully delineated, intellectually | An instance of the first occurred not long since in France. A| 
conceived, and highly finished portrait, is as undeniable a fact | painting that had been handed about from one to another as 
as that a painter may make the first, when it is beyond the | being of no great worth, was,sold at auction for some ten or | 
power of his capacity and skill to execute the latter. We fifleen francs—the perchaser in cleaning away the dirt dis-' 
will endeavor familiarly to illustrate our meaning. Sappose,|| covered a name which had obtained considerable reputation; ' 
for instance, an individual whom we have seen a few times, | excel!encies and beauties long overlooked were now recognized | 
and whom we may have recognised at a distance, at his em-|| and offers were induced from seven to fifteen thousand francs. | 
ployment, which we will say was that of a ditcher, in some || The man who first bought it did so perhaps bacause he wanted | 
exceedingly muddy place, should be brought into our presence, || some sort of a picture, his good fortune was in the name he | 
not with his long beard and mud bespattered clothes on, but | had discovered and he sold it because he wanted money. The | 
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ee 
How frequently do we hear it said that the art of paint 

has greatly fallen from the high standard to which ta ry 
vated in the times of the ancient masters; and how aie . 
the proof given of the correctness of the assertion. The thi ” 
would be difficult to establish in this day of prejudice on 
fancy. But how the arts may be improved, if there be a 
for improvement and the artists situation made better. and be 
enabled to retain the regard at home to which his arte : 
talent entitles him, may be readily conceived. This 1 
accomplished by a renunciation on the part of communitie 
of the undue prejudice in favor of old and original paintin “ 
as well as prejudice against copies; were this the case m4 
more which may be called good and really valuable sens 
would be displayed, by the gentleman, who should be in ‘din 
of paintings in his selection of fair copies of the master peices 
of the old masters, which we all know there can exist no hopes 
| of ever being brought to this country; the rage would not ioe 
be after reported originals and pedlars would not be encour. 
aged to practice their impositions by palming off their old 
|smoky copies, the most of which are in a very bad condition 
wholly unfit for preservation. Indeed almost every attempt 
to clean paintings of this sort and rid them of their old varn. 
|ish, and the dirt which has accumulated thereon has exhibited 
|little else than the dead coloring—the real merit or mises 
part always being in the last touching. 


nishing 
nay be 


| 
{ 
When a general and more thorough knowledge of the excel. 
| lence of the art obtains than does at present, instead of the 
accumulation of the wretched trash with which we are some- 
times inundated, the artist will be employed to paint as his 
fancy may dictate, in original matter, or in copying, if it bet. 
| ter pleases the partics; then the collection will be fresh and 
very frequently at much less expense than he would be at for 
paintings imposed upon him as originals. Thus would a new 
impetus be given to the native artist which would not fail to 
bring forward real merit, and fling in the back ground the 


| pretenders that flood the community. This is the way in 


which the profession may be made truly honorable as well as 
lucrative from the constant employment which might be af. 
forded by the moderate charges made. 

That we have talent of the highest order among us none 
will be reckless enough to deny. We have those who exhibit 
great excellence in historieal as» well as in portrait and land. 
scape painting, and were the lovers of the art even in this city 
to inquire after talent we could point to the portrait depart. 
ment of not lower than third grade, where it may be found in 
abundance. 

How ridiculous is the idea that there is little or no value, or 
should none be in a copy, however well executed. It is not 
impossible to make a fac simile to almost any painting in exis- 
tence; and would any man of sense refuse to pay five hundred 
dollars for a faithful copy, the original of which he could not 
purchase for less than ten thousand. Would not the copy 
be of as much real service, and produce in the feelings of the 
beholder as much satisfaction, who knew not it was a copy, as 
would the original? Take away that reprehensible, super- 





closely shaven and dressed in a suit of broadcloth—would we | latter instance is that of a picture in one of the Royal Galle. 
be likely to know him at first sight? The probability is, we || rics which was reported to have been a Vandyke for which | 
would either require to be made acquainted with his identity | large sums were repeatedly offered, and refused: by accident | 
or after a minute examination of each feature and expression, | the real name of the painter was found on the picture and | 
the recognition would ensue. The mere face painter’s por-| what was the effect? It was immediately taken from the gal- | 
trait, is well represented in the case of the ditcher; a rough| lery and afterwards sold for a mere trifle. | 
resemblance may succeed, while the portrait of the same man|, ‘To show further, how easily a superficial connoisseur may | 
refinedly executed, the correctness of which may not be disco- || be imposed upon, and how far a name, however undeserving i 


vered at first sight, and the fact hurls the author headlong | will operate, we beg leave to relate the following instance, |) there not as much gratiiication aftorded by the perusal of a ° 


into the cold abyss of neglect. This would not be the result | which occurred but two years since in the United states. A | 


stitious reverence which exists for matters of antiquity, how- 
ever contemptible, and not a doubt but it would. That the 
knowledge of its being a copy should destroy the interest is 
not only strange enough, but it arguesa lack of genuine taste 
and correct information upon the subject, and has less to do 
in their encouragement than prejudice and superstition, an 
opinion which we think but few will be found to advocate. Is 


copy of the last edition of Shakespeare as there would be in 


however, among such as havé paid due attention to this sub- | self taught painter in the first year of his painting attempted | reading the original manuscript. 


° . “ ° ° ° | 
lime and beautiful art. Such abuses will exist only in such || to copy upon a very rough and only half prepared canvass || 


On this subject there prevails much ignorance and preju- 


communities as make dollars and cents the highest object of) a portrait reported to be of the’noted bandit Rinaldo Rinaldina; | dice, which a little consideration might destroy. If there is 


their admiration and ambition. 


| the copy was left about half finished and used for some time | to be any good produced by a painting, as is sometimes boasted 


It may be supposed and great, injury and neglect caused | as a fire board: the dirt and smoke that collected upon it gave || of by the circulation of books, then the more copies made of 
thereby, that the arts can be successfu!ly sustained only in| it the appearance of age. In this condition the artist placed } it the better; and who will say that the works of the painter 
communities of great wealth. This, at least, as far as por-| it in his studio and in a jocular way, in reply to the query of | and sculptor do not contain moral lessons that may be con- 
traiture is concerned, is pot the fact, as may be proved by the | a friend said it was done by a celebrated artist of the bandit’s ‘| sidered with advantage, and which may not be studied with 
following calculation. Painters generally, eat no more than day. The report was soon spread and many were the calls to | beneficial results? We hope the time is not far distant when 
other men, and it may be that they drink no more, conse- | sce this important and interesting painting, and much was it | copies of all works of art will be justly regarded and a correct 
quently there is not more require for their support, and say he | admired. “Ah” exclaimed one, who was continually com- | knowledge of their merits and beautics become more general 
charges fifty dollars for a picture of what is called the kit-kat menting upon works of antiquity, in apparent extacies at the | and be more appreciated. : 





size, (which is about the half of what is generally charged, sight of a production, which afforded an evidence to hii of | 
when the average is one per day) and paint but two per weck, the decline of the noble art.—“Ah Mr. 





The reflections which led to the penning of this paper were 


if you but pos- | occasioued by a visit to Mr. James Jacxson’s Portrait Gar- 
A 


this would afford him five thousand two hundred dollars a_ sessed the power to execute the like of it, your fortune would | tery, No. 99 Baltimore street, third story. This artist has 
‘ ; : ; E s | Aa - 

year, and we think support him pretty genteelly. Is not this be made—the lights how bold and broadly contrasted with the || been a year in our city, and notwithstanding the exceeding 

sufficient to show that it is not great wealth alone that is to) shadows—if the dirt were removed, there would doubtless ap- || difficulties occasioned by the widely circulated einbarrassment 


uphold and foster the arts? All that is required to encourage , pear the evidence of great knowlcdge in the arrangement of the ji 
the painter to aim at perfection in his art, is a just apprecia-| Semi and neutral tints, the caos-curo is justly an exhibition | t 


n commercial affairs, and of course, the lack of disposition 
0 indulge in matters of not actual necessity, yet he has found 


tion of his efforts and constant employment; his works are of the skill of a master mind.” Although the artist was |employment, and has executed many portraits which need only 


within reach of the abilities of every man in a fair living bu-|| much amused at the time, he was grieved when he reficct-|| t 


o be seen to be admired, and insure him an extensive patron- 


siness, if he but have the soul to believe it; the same may be | ed that this was a trick too easily played ona community in age, which his superior abilities and attainments in his pro- 
|fessions undoubtedly merit. Such artists as Mr. Jackson 


said of the sculptor and historical painter. i which he had to prosecute his art. 
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=—_— 
gould do honor to 


portra: ’ s 
igrdering so closely to historical study, cannot but be admired 


od preferred before the ordinary manner in which portraits || utes ensued. 
The great difficulty in drawing half length, ||commander, who was armed with a spear and cutlass. In 
|parrying the Turk’s spear, Decatur broke his sword close to} him off handsomely,” exhibiting a degree of resignation and 


ye painted. 
wd more especially full length portraits, should warrant for 
je mind that makes the task easy to the hand, a favored 
patronage. 


/ed with only eleven men. 
Decatur immediately attacked the Tripolitan 


the hilt, and received a slight wound in the right arm and 
breast, but having seized the spear he closed, and after a vio- 


“We commend Mr. Jackson to the friendship and attention of || lent struggle both fell, Decatur uppermost. The Turk then 


gr readers, and doubt not that by visiting his room they will 
ie pleased as we have been with specimens of his work. 


KuickeRBoCKER.—The number of this Magazine for Octo- 


yr has been received, and we have read many of its papers | 


sith trac enjoyment. The Knickerbocker is eminently de- 


eving the high place it holds in the confidence and esteem 
3 S | 


‘the American public. ‘The present issue contains papers of 


usual interest, and will be grected as a rich treat by the! 
The agents for this city are Messrs. T. | 
\ Richards and Brother, Gay street, opposite the Exchange. | 


ners of literature. 


Gextueman’s Macazine.—The number for Octoberpis at 

nd, containing seventy pages of closely printed matter, and 

ss engraved title page, embracing a variety of interresting 
5 


xtices each of which no doubt has its particular meaning. | 


This magazine is rapidly advancing in public estimation, and | Reyben James is still living, but has never received a pen- || 


vntributes to full share of original matter, to the aecumula- 
en shore of our literary records. The present number is one 
i considerable interest, as it contains papers from several 
tle an popular authors. 


Philadelphia. 


THE OLD SALT. 


Reuben James was born in the county of Sussex, State of 
Deaware, in 1777, and when quite a lad entered the merchant 


| drew a dagger from his belt, but Decatur caught hold of his 
arm, drew a pistol from his pocket, and shot him! 

“While they were thus struggling, the crews of both vessels 
rushed to the assistance of their commanders, and so desper- 
ate had the contest around them been, that it was with diffi- 
culty that Decatur could extricate himself from the killed and 
wounded that had fallen around him. In this affair an Ameri- 
can manifested the most heroic courage and attachment to his 
commander. Decatur in the struggle, was attacked,in the 
rear by a Tripolitan, who had aimed a blow at his head, which 
oust have proved fatal, had not this generous minded tar, then 





hands, rushed between him and the sabre, the stroke of whf@h 
||he received on his head, whereby he was severely wounded. 
|| This hero, however, survived, and now receives a pension from 


his grateful country.” 


sion for his services. 
Soon after this event, Captain Robinson purchased four gun 
boats in the Gulph of Venice, and gbeing scarce of officers, 


= ‘ | ° . 
Published by Charles Alexander, | the subject of this memoir was assigned the command of} 





one of them. He was separated from the others at sea; and 
was picked up by a Venetian ship, and placed in charge of 
the “American consul. He was transferred to the brig Sy- 
ren, Captain Smith, and appointed an acting gunner, at 





oli, when he returned to the United States in gun boat No. 6, 
Pp g 


dangerously wounded and deprived of the use of both his || 


which duty he remained until the treaty of peace with Tri- || 


[ 


our city, and such we should endeavor to || tan commander who made off with his boat. Captain Decatur |;every step of the operation. He lost much blood, in conse- 
ain amongst US. To his peculiar style and powers in group || immediately pursued the murderer, who was retreating within \quence of the diseased condition of the blood vessels, and vio- 
“traits attention is particularly invited. Familiar groups, | the lines; having succeeded in coming along side, he board-||lent symptoms of lockjaw followed. When the spasms were 
A doubtful contest of twenty min-|| most severe, and deglutition and articulation both very diffi- 


‘cult, he abandoned all hopes of a recovery, and begged of his 
‘surgeon, Dr. J. M. Foltz, of the United States Navy, “to ease 


‘fortitude seldom to be met with. He, however soon commenced 

improving, when it was necessary to use stimulants; he was 
asked which he would prefer brown stout or brandy toddy! 
| His reply was, with the true spirit of an “old salt,” “Suppose 
‘Doctor you give us both.” » The maximum pension that can 
be allowad him by the Navy Department has been granted, 
‘about one hundred dollars per annum, which is not sufficient 
‘to board and clothe him; “and now, that he has grown too old 
‘to fight, he is left either to beg or to starve, whichever may 
| best suit his convenience, unless congress should grant him a 
|| pension which will make him comfortable for the short time 
which will yet be allowed him to live. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 


To portray upon ivory the features which will probably 
grow blank in the dust long before even his fragile tints have 
faded; to give to those who are parting with the one nearest 
land dearest to their hearts, some shadow of their visible pres- 
|ence—this is the task of the painter. 

Many have been the glad, and many the sorrowful occasions 
‘upon which my pencil has been summoned; one or two of the 
scenes it is my purpose to lay before the reader; in colors, not 
| bright, perhaps, but true. 

Years have now passed since, one morning in the early season, 
1 was aroused from my labors in my studio by the arrival of a 
| visiter. He was young, and there was in his air that which indi- 
| cated the union of high birth and mental superiority; his manner 
was elegant, yet it was not without a touch of embarrassment. 

“J have called,” said he, “in the hope—in the belief that it 
‘is possible for an artist to take a likeness from—from memory 

































ervice; in 1797, while on board an American privateer, en- 
nged a French privateer off the island of Gaudaloupe in 
sbich he was captured. He returned to the United States 

indentered the naval service; sailed in the frigate Constella- 
‘ion, Com. Truxton, and “in February, 1799 fell in with the 


Capt. Lawrence, after an abscence of nearly six years. 


peake, and afterwards. on board the United States, Captain 
Decatur, as guard ship at Norfolk, until the declaration of war 
French frigate Le Insurgente, and after a close action of an|| when they put to sea; during her second cruise, on the twenty 
iour and a half compelled her to strike. The rate of the | fifth of October, engaged and gaptured the British frigate 
Constellation was 32 guns, that of the Le Insurgente 40. The || Macedonian, in which the disparity of loss was astonishingly 
‘Srmer had 3 men wounded and none killed, the latter had 41 |! great; on the part of the enemy one hundred and four were 
wounded and 29 killed.” Refitted and put to sea, “in Feb. || killed; that of the Americans but eleven. 
nary, 1800, engaged the Le Vengeance of 54 guns, in the|| Refitted in New York and put to sea; fell in with the 
eening; the action continued with great obstinacy on both || British squadron, which gave chase, but the United States es. 
‘ides until one o'clock, when the Le Vengeance was com-||caped by running into the harbor of New London. 
detely silenced, but sheered off during the night in conse-|| From the United States he was transferred to the frigate 
quence of the Constellation losing her mainmast.” Com. John || President, with Commodore Decatur, and fought on board her 
when she whipped the Endymion, and was cuptured by the 
first lieutenant during the first engagement. | British squadron off Sandy Hook; in this engagement he re- 
He next shipped on board the frigate President and sailed || ceived three wounds. 
mder Com. Dale, in 1891, for the protection of our com- | War being declared immediately thereafter, against Algers, 
were in the Mediterancan against the Barbary powers; his | Reuben, James sailed on board the Guerriere, Commodore De- 
rm of service expiring while at sea, re-shipped on board the || catur, for the Mediterranean, where they fell in with and cap- 
tigate Chesapeake to continue the same serviec. In the har- || tured the Algerine frigate, with their Admiral, and proceeded 
tor of Gibralter he volunteered on board the schooner Enter- || to Algers, where a treaty was made highly honorable to the 
ise, Lieutenant, now Com. Hull; gave chase to a Tripolitan | Americans, after which he retnrnedst U. States. 
sloop of war, which after some sharp shooting blew up, it is|| His next service was in the q&tiMl ve Independence, 
upposed by accident. |, seventy-four, Commodore, Bainb ¢ anid, after that, in the 
In 1803 he was one of 60 men selected by lieutenant Deca- Gucrriere, Commodore M’ Donoug' the Mediterranean, 
tut to destroy the frigate Philadelphia, which had surrender-|| His next reshipment, of three ycafg, he served under com- 


Rodgers, the senior captain in the navy at this time, served as 














‘d in consequence of’ accidentally getting aground within the || modore Porter, on the West India station, in his cruises against |! 


urbor of Tripoli, and was then at anchor within half a gun | the pirates, in which dangers were encountered from the ene- 
my and disease. After the difficulties on that station were 
zun boats, settled, he sailed for the Pacific, with Commodore Thomson, | 

This bold undertaking was accomplished in the most | where he remained three years. 
rant manner, and was pronounced by Lord Nelson, “the || “His next term of service he passed on board the receiving | 


‘tof the Bashaw’s castle, surrounded by by cruisers and 








‘st bold and daring act of the age.” 
auch regret, that even at this late day the prize money so || wine, and sailed for the South Seas, from which station he 
wily earned has never been awarded to the captors. || was returned in consequence of ill health, and arrived at Nor- 
hn 1804 Com. Preble planned an attack upon the battery | folk hospital in 1835. 
ud vessels by means of the squadron and gun boats, which | [lis health having sufficiently recovered, he came on to| 
"carried into execution on the 3d of august. Washington, in October last, for the purpose of obtaining a pen- 
The frst division of gun boats was in command of Captain || sion; being sixty years of age, and* having served thirty-three || 
*catur, who had been promoted for his gallant achievement | years in the American navy, during all its most active service. 
Athe destruction of the Philadelphia. Reuben James was Soon after his arrival in Washington, his right leg, which 
aboard the same boat with him, and during the engagement || had been injured by a musket-ball some years previous, be- 
ed the Jife of Captain Decatur by an act of the greatest || came extensively deseased, in consequence of which he was 
"ery and attachment to his commander; the incident is || ordered, by the secretary of the navy, to the naval hospital 





During the embargo he served on board the frigate Chesa- |' 


And we add with!) ship, at Norfolk, after which he reshiped on board the Brandy- || 


—should there be a dislike to sitting.” 

“I have been able to do so,” replied I, a little surprised at 
‘his marked confusion. ’ 

“If you would do it for me, I should be more grateful than 
| you can imagine—but the circumstances are peculiar,and I am 
fearful you may refuse; but,” added he, and his eyes filling 
with tears proclaimed his emotion, “my happiness—my only 
| chance of happiness is in your hands!—I am about to leave 
| England for years, and would wish to continue unknown to 
| you but there is a lady—one in whom my very existence 
is bound up,—we have been brought wp together, but—we 
‘must be separated. You shall see her, and if you will give 
ime a sketch, however slight” 
| Fora moment he covered his face with his hands. I prom. 
ised a ready compliance with his wishes, if he would instruct 
‘me how to proceed. It was arranged that I was to go with 
‘him that night to the opera—that I should see the arbitress 
of his fate—the keeper of his heart’s treasure. “One © 
lat her features,” he said, “will be my best excuse.” It would 
have been impossible for me to hesitate long, for his passionate 
lentreatics would have prevailed upon a far less sensitive nature 














than mine. 
To the opera I went with him that night; and in all the 


idazzling circle round there was not one whose beauty could 
‘for a moment compare with that of the young and exquisite 
fice which I was to remember. Who that had even seen could 
forget it! 

My companion entered her box, and the change that came 
over her bright cheek told its own tale, whilst the air of cold 
politeness with which the lady of stately and matronly ap- 
pearance who was by her side, greeted his approach shewed 
that it was by stealth alone he could ever hope to win even the 
dim, imperfectly-pictured resemblance of that glorieus face. 

Once more I went to gaze upon it, and with a throbbing 
heart I sketched its matchless features: I had caught the smile 
with which she welcomed him, and when I placed it before 
my stranger guest, I thought that, in the folly of his young 
love he would have worshipped the hand which had given con- 
solation to his exile! 

Months passed by when I reccived a request from Lord R—— 
that I would paint a miniature of his young “financee.” 
I of course complied and at the hour appointed for the sitting 
his Lordship entered the room, a lady leaning on his arm the 


‘same, aye, the same fair creature whom I had already sketched 


for another! ’ 
With cold and evident reluctance she allowed him to lead 





“i narrated in the Naval Temple, page 31 and 32." |on this station, where it was found that the only means by | 
“At this moment Captian Decatur was informed that the || which his life could be saved was a speedy amputation. i 
boat commanded by his brother had engaged and captur- | He “thought it hard that he should be put under jurymasts || 
now that he was laid up,” but at once consented to the opera- I 


1a boat belonging to the enemy, but that his brother, as he ' 
"4 stepping on board, was treacherously shot by the Tripoli-|| tion, which he bore without a murmur, carefully observing | 





her to her seat. Beautiful as she still was, a shadow seemed 
to have passed over her; sorrow had been in the depths of 
those blue eyes and had stolen away the lustre and the light 
that were native to them: whilst, for the gladness of youth 
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which I had seen in them before, there was a settled expres- 
sion of despair. I read in that face a fearful story! 
The next day I was informed that Lady Louisa G 
was too unwell to resume her sitting. I heard at the same 
time that it was her father’s will, that she should become the 
bride of Lord R A short time after I saw their union 
announced in the papers. 
The next spring found me still surrounded by the imple- 








ments of the art I love, when one evening I received a hur-| 


ried note from Lord R , requesting my immediate pres- 
ence at his house in street. 

I went, and in the most agitated manner did he beg of me 
to take a likeness of “his beautiful his dying wife.” 

Shocked beyond expression, I accompanied him to the draw- 
ing room; there, extended on a couch, was laid the wreck of 
the young girl I had seen but one little year before in all the | 
“pride and prodigality” of beauty. 

The glorious eyes were sunk and dim; the exquisite features 








j 
| 


| builders, within your narrow prison walls, and live as long and || ron. It being the sole canal conductor of the blood to an 





Ti é ae { 
|pink and violet, colored, the dark purple, the deep blue, the 


| pure white, the bright crimson, the pale yeliow, the rich car- 
'nation hue, or that of the delicate maiden’s blushing cheek, || cessary to be remedied, defects in our habiliments which could 
| scattered in unmeasured luxuriance and beauty, and with the || (though perhaps not with such facility) be either partial : 
| most independent disregard to the right lines and square cor- || wholly discarded, or differently arranged, both for the ve Be 
] ners that please the taste of many in our cultivated flower beds. |comfort and constitutional benefit of the wearer. Howeye 
|| Who wolud not prefer the wide, wild, irregular, rich, unboun- || our present avdice is preferred with respect to the above ig 
ded profusion of nature, all unshackled, to the little village lot || tioned article. Itis wei! known that blood to the head is both 
|| six by ten—all for use, and none for ornament and fancy; or to || prevalent and dangerous in these countries, 


intended to refer is, the neckloth, or other pillory im 
i pillory in whj 
|the neck or throat is placed. There are other, Studien 








to avoid which, 


: ‘ ff ve and unpleas. 
| useful—for the vegetable race—may flourish amid the smoke || ant remedies, and which could, in a great measure be obvia. 


and filth of a pestilential sky. Live on ye money-loving city || ted, by simply wearing the throat uncovered, otherwise a-la By 


|| your smaller city patch, where neither the ornament nor the || it is necessary to undertake the most expensi 


d fr 
‘as happy as ye can—but ye would never be content to die || the head, it should be neither heated by the covering, or a 


within that pent of space, could you once know the pleasure | sed (as it more or less must be) by the ligature ofthe stock or 
of looking upon a scene like this, and once feel the elastic || handkerchief worn, but the passage kept cool, and the fluid 


| force of mind and body communicated by breathing an atmos, | unimpeded by the exposure of the organ, as was more origi. 
| phere like ours. Here may be seen the beauties of a cham- ||nally and naturally intended; otherwise the blood, in its usua- 





sharpened by the hand of death; the dark hair thrown back in| 
the impatience of sickness! She welcomed me with a faint: 
smile, but met her husband’s anxious eye with an expression 
which was not love. 

I sat down to my sad task, and had scarcely commenced | 
when a domestic brought a card. The pale check of Lady 
R. flushed deeply as she tremblingly exclaimed, “Let him, 
come in.” 

“My love,” interrupted Lord R., “you are not well enough 
to sce strangers.” 

“Strangers! we were brought up together,” whispered the 
dying creature. 


_paign country; the pleasant declivity, the gentle slope, the || course of circulation, approaches the straights, as it were, the 
rich valley, the wavery outline, the undulating line of beauty, || heated condition of which, or the struggle made to pass the 
the densely wooded glen with the dark stream tumbling along’|| barrier, excites the liquid into thai irritable sense of warmth 
its rocks, the beautifully rolling openings—not a bush for || which deranges and disorders that region it was intended to 
| mfles—that put to shame the boasted parks of England’s no- || nourishy and produces the concomitant effects of brain fever. 





|| bles; the extensive bur oak plains as level as a platform, with || apoplexy, &c. &c. Physicians are unanimous in their opin. 


here and there a clump of trees for a pleasant shade—ail with || ions, with regard to the prejudicial effects to the constitution 


their carpet of grass and flowers—and every few miles, scat- of the article already mentioned. If our readers concur with 





‘tered throughout the country, pure, deep, pebbly bottomed ||our herein expressed sentiments with respect to it, we trust 


lakes, of almost all shapes—long, zigzag, round and ovel—|| their good sense and philanthrophy will prompt them to stand 
from a few rods toseveral miles in extent—studded with little | amongst the foremost in its banishment. There have been 
islands, whose pleasant groves and sunny flowers, and delicious ‘treaties written by several eminent physicians on the above 





The door flew open, and the visiter entered. I knew him 
at the first glance. He walked hurriedly to the sofa on which 
the lady sat, incapable of rising (though evidently anxious) to 
receive him. He appeared to see but one object in the apart- 
ment—of Lord R’s presence he seemed wholly unconscious. 
He wildly pressed a pale thin cold hand to his lipsp—hers mur- 
mured some one word, that might be his name, but it was 


scarccly audible. The hand grew colder in his fevered pres. | SSS SS 
sure. Yes, even before Lord R. could interpose, or proffer || 


assistance--she with one long intense look upon features famil- 
iar to her from childhood, and imaged probably in her mar- 
riage-dreams, had fallen back—the loveliest ruin eye ever be- 
held. 

When I left that stately and splendid mansion it had no 
mistress. 


EXCERPTS FROM COLERIDGE. 
Virgil—If you take from him his diction and metre, 
what do you leave?’ 


Prose and Poetry.—‘Prose, words in their best order. Poetry, 


the best words in the best order.’ 

Psalm 22d.—It is a wonderful prophecy whether David 
knew it or not.’ 

oe Schools.—*My abhorrence.’ 

ucer.—‘I take unceasing delight in Chauccr. His manly 

cheerfulness is especially delicious to me in my oldage. How 
exquisitely tender he is!’ 

Peter Wilkins.—‘To my mind a work of uncommon beauty. 
I think the Oepidus Tyrannus, the Alchymist,and Tom Jones, 
the three most perfect plots ever planned.’ 


Pilgrim’s Progress.—‘The best Summa Theologice evan- 


gelice ever produced by a writer not inspired.’ 

Jeremy Taylor.—‘Taylor’s was a great and lovely mind. 
The four great genuises in old English literature are Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Bacon, and Taylor.’ 

Bible.—‘Intense study of the Bible will keep any writer from 
being vulgar in point of style.’ 

Burke.—Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful seems 
to me a poor thing; and what he says on taste is neither pro- 
found nor accurate.’ 

Undine.—A most exquisite work.’ 

Fancy.—‘A beautiful instance in Butler— 

‘The Sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 


And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.’ 


Imagination.—He called so loud that all the hollow deeps a 


of hell resounded.’— Vide Lear passim. 


Natural BEAUTIES oF MiciiGan.—Here and there may be nions improvement in the moral, mechanical or constitutional | 
seen a beautiful little prairie, covered with green and glossy character of the British Isles, and justly appreciate the spirit | 
herbage, and richly ornamented with nature’s most attractive of emulation, aided by research, that promoted such, we can- || 
clegancies, the wild flower of the untrodden solitude—the not but'f@l surprised that improvements in a matter of great | 
great flower gardens of nature, miles in extent, planted with importance should be wholly neglected, or thought unworthy|| A new lip has been ingeniously formed 





coolness in sultry summer’s day, make them fit places for a| subject.—Dublin Packet. 


little Eden. Here plunges along the rapid river among the || = 


hills, and there glides the gentle winding stream along the val. ! A story of Jealousy is thus related in a French work. 
ley and the plain. This is Michigan in the state of nature, |\«While on service in Piedmont, 1 was detatched with a party of 
pure and fresh from the hand of the Creator; ‘and a richer and | dragoons, into the woods that skirt the vale of Sesta to prevent 
more productive land, and a more easily cultivated soil was || the smuggling that went on there. Upon arriving at night in 
never afforded to the culturing hand of man.—Detroit Post. that wild and degolate tract, I perceived among the trees the 
ruins of dn old chateau, which I entered. To my great sur. 
DisciriinE oF THE MIND.—In the present multiplicity of | prise it ‘was inhabited. I found within it a nobleman of the 
books of all kinds and every character, we are surrounded by || country. “He was a person of inauspicious appearance, about 
many temptations to indulge in a vein of light reading, or in || six feet high, and forty years of age. He gruffly supplied me 
glancing over many works, rather than examiaing those which || With a couple of rooms. My billeting officer and I amused 
are substantial and tend to the most perfect developement of ourselves there with music. After a few days we discovered 
the mental powers. ‘The mind naturally dislikes hard study. \that this man had a female in his custody, whom we laughing 
But when once these faculties have been well developed, when 'called Camilla. We were far from suspecting the horrid truth 
they have become accustomed to vigorous intellectual effort, | in about six weeks she died. I felt an impulse of melancholy 
| it becomes a pleasure rather than a hardship. The habit of| curiosity to see her in her coffin. I gave a gratuity to the 
light reading is directly opposed to this proper discipline of | monk who had charge of her remains, and towards midnight 
| the mind. In order to possess a well disciplined’ mind, we| under the pretext of springling holy water, he introduced me 
must acquire‘such a power over our thoughts as to bring the | into the chaple where she lay. I found there one of those 
whole energies of the mind to bear upon that subject which | magnificent figures which continue beautiful even inthe bosom 
is the immediate object of inquiry. In light reading we are | of death. She had a large equiline nose, whose contour, 
| wafted along like the soft perfume upon the summer breeze, | so expressive at once of elevation and tenderness, I never can 
almost without any intellectual effort. There is a delight in| forget. I quitted the mournful spot. Five years after, being 
it. There is pleasure in it, but it is but momentary. The | with a detachment of my regiment, which escorted the empe- 
energies of the mind become enslaved, and it is with difficulty | ror when he went to be crowned king of Italy, I contrived to 
we can break away to pursue something which requires men-| learn the whole story. I was told that the jealous husband, 
tal effort. The mind requires something more deep, some-| count * * * * * had found attached to his wife’s bed an English 
thing that will bring all its energies into vigorous exercise | watch, the property of a young man of the little town in 
The mind can only, disciplined by studying those sci| which they resided. On that-very day he carried her off to 
ences which reqbi It may cost severe effort; || the ruined chateau, in the midst of the woods of Sesta. He 
| but what is there, th at or noble, that was ever attained || uttered not a syllable, but in answer to all her entreaties, he 
‘without it? At the pr day we are too much disposed to! cold and silently showed her the English watch, which he all- 
be supercial, and like devote too much time tothe acqui-| ways kept about his person. He thus pagsed nearly three, 
| sition of the more pofite branches of education. These I| years with her. At length she died of a broken heart in the 
| would not condemn. They are the refiners of the mind. mes flower of her age. The husband made an attempt to stab the 
| person, howeverycan possess a great mind who allows himself)! owner of the watch—missed him—fled to Genoa—threw him- 
to be engrossed by those objects which do not awaken all his|| self on board a ship and has never since been heard of.” 
mental powers and call forth all the god-like energies of the | 2 ——— 
soul with which his Creator hath endowed him. . Let them»who|, A COMPARISON. 
would possess deep, clear, and vigorous minds, capable of fath- i BY COWPER. 
oming the most abstruse snbjects, direct their attention to those ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 
branches which require deep thought, and thus fix the undi- \ Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade, 
vided attention of the mind. The mind needs a firm basis as || Apt emblem of a virtuous maid— 
the foundation of its character, and in this way alone can it be| Silent, and chaste she steals along, 
acquired.— Evening Visiter. | Far from the world’s gay busy throng; 
| With gentle, yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destined course; 
Graceful and uscful as she does, 
Blessing and blessed where’re she goes, 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass, 
And Heaven reflected in her face. 


















Tue UsE oF A NECKCLOTH.—While we view with wonder 
each succeeding day, some new offspring of talent, some inge- 





and placed on a bey 


beauties which vie with any the florist can exhibit in the best | of attention. The subject to which we allude is health, the| in Scotland by a Mr. Lirton. He cut a portion of skin = 
cultivated regions of the earth, among his hot-house exotics or | enjoyment of which is so eminently and effectually prevented |'the boy’s neck, and bringing it up, stitched it neatly to 


any of the boasted productions of his art There are the pale || by the dress of man. That portion to which this paragraph is |! adjoining skin, so as to form a substitute 


for the lip he had lost 
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